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like. The first leaders were exceptional men,
possessed of ability and education, and many
were university graduates, who brought with
them the books and the habits of the reader and
scholar of their day. They were superior to
those of the second and third generation in the
breadth of their ideas and in the vigor and origin-
ality of their convictions.

Migration ceased in 1641, and a time of stress
and suffering set in. Commodities grew scarce*
prices rose, many colonists returned to England
leaving debts behind, and as yet the colony pro-
duced no staples to exchange for merchandise from
the mother country. Some of the settlers, dis-
couraged, went to the West Indies; others, fleeing
for fear of want, found their way to the Dutch at
Long Island. Pressure was brought to bear at
various times to persuade the people to migrate
elsewhere as a body, to Old Providence and Trini-
dad in the Caribbean, to Maryland, and later to
Jamaica; but these attempts proved vain. The
Puritan was willing to endure hardship and suffer-
ing for the sake of civil and religious independence,
but he was not willing to lose his identity among
those who did not share his faith in the guiding
hand of God or who denied the principles accord-